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Watss, the 
oe 2 mm true “ land 
rr of the moun- 


= ee, ee WA DS 
tain and the flood,” the very Switzerland 
of Great Britain, abounds with so man: 


picturesque strongholds, that the artist is 
almost bewild with the number of 
subjects that rival each other in wild and 
romantic beauty, so many spots rich in 
historical and traditionary lore claiming 
the illustration of his magi pencil. Chief 
amongst these castel competitors for 
a the present object of our 
sketch— Pembroke ie, which has con- 
tinued, above seven hundred years, to in- 
spire veneration and wonder hh the hearts 
of every spectator. Besides being the 
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PEMBROKE CASTLE, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


finest in the principality, as well on ac- 
count of its gigantic size as from the 
durability of the materials of which it is 
com the ruthless hand of time has 
preserved, pet am ae circumstance, 
man in almost their primitive con- 
ditions and thus, whilst it redoubles the 


interest felt in visiting the castle, it 
lessens the feeling of that invo- 


luntarily comes over the mind when 
standing within the crumbling boundaries 
of a feudal fortress. 

The most considerable of these remains 
is a conical tower, of a circular form, and 
of the most remarkable dimensions ; but 
neither this nor the way is visible 
from the river, whence this view has been 
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taken. The chief features here delineated 
are the chapel, and the natural cavern 
beneath the same, which stands formid- 
ably out in the foreground as an object 
that rivets the attention of the- traveller 
by the apparent air of mystery that hangs 
around the precincts. 

The precise date of the castle’s erection 
is not known, but it was evidently a 
Norman edifice ; and old Lambarde, the 
historian, says, “thatte when KyngeJohn 
didde make his expedition into Irelande, 
and didde compelle them to putt on there 
the English yoke, he didde prepare vastly 
for his travaile at the lustie castle of 
Pembroke.” From this passage we may 
conclude that it was built about the time 
of heey h —_ occurs in history re- 
specting this castle in succeeding 
citong Wis as not the least im ets 
we may notice the birth of the Earl of 
Richmond, afterwards King Henry VIL., 
who was, as the writers of the time ob- 
serve, the stalwart leader of the great 
strife that arose upon the question whether 
of the two roses, the red or the white, 
should have the uppermost place in the 
garland. 

Pembroke Castle is magnificent even 
in its proses dilapidated state. z occu- 
pies an ele position on a roc int 
of land a the Oak end @ the. tore, 
where its walls and towers rise majes- 


tically from the shores of the two branches — 


into which the creek is divided by the 
promontory. The view of the castle, as 
seen from the water, is inexpressibly 
grand, and is not s ed by any other 
in the kingdom, Leland thus describes 
the edifice as it existed in the turbulent 
reign of “bluff King Hal.” The “ castel,” 
he says, “ standith harde bye the waul on 
a harde rokke, and is exceeding and 
strong, being double warded. the 
outer warde I saw the chaumbre where 
Kynge Henry VII. was born, in know- 
ledge whereof a chymney is now made 
with the armes and halges of K 

Henry the VII. In the botom of the 
greate stronge ronde tower in the inner 
ward is a marvelous vault, called the 
Hogan. The toppe of this round tower 
is gathered with a roof of stone almost in 
common, thé top whereof is koverid with 
a flat millestone.” This building must 
then have contained some elegant apart- 
ments, for their remains are plainly visible 
even now. There is on the north of this 
tower a long range of apartments which 
seem of more recent erection, or to have 


been modernized by the later owners of 
the place. A staircase leading from this 
part of the castle communicates with 
“the marvelous vault called the Hogan,” 
of which Leland speaks. This is a large 
cavern in the rock opening upon the 
water, and extending a great way under 
the buildings. Its length is computed at 
about seventy-seven feet, and the width 
is about fifty-seven feet, the roof being at 
the same time very lofty, er, 
about the centre. <A large doorway has 
been made by having the entrance nearly 
walled up, but it has scarcely altered its 
external appearance. The name of this 
cavern has elicited much conjecture. It 
is commonly called the Wogan ; but the 
word Hogan, as will appear from the 
a was likewise oe ll is, 

btless, a corruption of the word ogou, 
which, in the old British dialect, signified 
acave. The uses of this great cave or 
vault are not known, though it is said 
once to have had a spring which supplied 


the garrison with water; since then it 
appears to have been chiefly employed as 
a military storehouse. 


Pembroke Castle lace of great 
in times ; indeed, 






the vidbar i 
e vigour wi 
siege, the garrison, though reduced to 
at extremities for want of food, de- 
ended themselves with great firmness, 
till Cromwell found means to cut off their 
supply of water. All further resistance 
appearing useless, they surrendered at 
discretion. Langharne, Powell, and Poyel, 
were afterwards tried for high treason, 
and found guilty, when sentence of death 
had been passed upon them. Cromwell con- 
sented that only one should be executed, 
and sent orders that they should themselves 
determine by lot which of them should 
die. The fatal paper was left blank; on 
the other two was written “life by God.” 


’ 

















The were drawn by a child, ¢on- 
formably to an agreement between the 
prisoners, and the lot fell on Poyer, who 
was shot in Covent Garden, on the 25th 
of April, 1649, in the mce of a vast 
mob, who had assembled on the site of the 
present market to witness such an extra- 
ordinary execution. It has been stated 
that, from a uliarly-formed table of 
the distinguishing title of * Pembrok 
e i i “ Pembroke” 
has been given to all such articles of 
domestic furniture that have been made 
since in a similar manner ; but this is an 
assertion which we do not pledge - 
selves is tobe reliedupon. E.L.B. 
THE RELICS OF LONDON. 
NO. VII.—THE CHARTREUX. 
Ir has been remarked that London, up 
to the period of the Reformation, con- 
tained a larger number of religious 
— rt Fagen ome 
any other c empire. e 
Black, the Grey, end the White, Friars 


—the Knights Templars and the Knights 
of St. Toht— fades of every order and 
“ D . Be- 





Seto te Se 
ition 
their houses. Not a vestige was to be 
spared—not a stone to stand—not a trace 
to be left; and it is to some oversight 


only that we are indebted for the pre- again 


' servation of those few relics of London’s 
most considerable of these relics are 
those of the Chartreux, a of 
Carthusian monks, situated to the of 
St. John’s-street, Clerkenwell, and now 
corruptly called the Charter-House. 

The Chartreux was founded in the 
year 1381 by Sir Walter Manny, the 
valiant knight whose achievements are 
so fully recorded by Froissart. The site 
had previously been consecrated as a 
cemetery, in which the victims of the 
plague of 1348 were interred; and “ in 
consideration,” says Stowe, “of the num- 
ber of Christian people here buried,” 
(** above one hundred thousand,” he af- 
terwards adds,) “ it was considered an 
appropriate situation for a religious esta: 
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queen, who, in 1561, spent four 

mansion. The next tenant 

son, the second Lord North, who sold 

pow oy ge , in 1565, to Thomas, fourth 
e@ 


custody of Sir Henry Nevil, 

ing out in the eastern 
quarter of the town. But being detected 
in & ce with the Queen 
of he was, in 1572, executed on 
Tower Hill, and his estates, and among 
them the Chartreux, or, as it was then 
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called, Howard House, forfeited to the 
crown. Shortly after his death, how- 
ever, the queen restored the mansion to 
his fourth son, Thomas, Lord Howard, 
in whose possession it remained for up- 
wards of thirty years. In 1603, James 
I. held his court here for four days, when 
the proprietor received the title of Earl 
of Suffolk, and upwards of eighty gentle- 
men were knighted. Eight years after 
this, and on the 9th of May, 1611, the 
earl sold the Charter-House for 13,0001. 
to Sir Thomas Sutton, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who removed thither the school 
and. hospital which he had founded at 
Hallingbury, in Essex, two years before ; 
appointing the Rev. John Hutton, vicar 
of Littlebury, in the same county, the 
first master of his new institution. But 
the charter of incorporation was scarcely 
obtained, and the establishment was not 
yet completed, when Sir Thomas died, 
on the 12th of December, 1611. In the 
second year after his death, the hospital 
was opened; and, in 1616, the remains 
of the benevolent founder, which had 
been deposited in Christchurch, were 
buried in a vault within the chapel, and 
an elaborate and costly monument erected 
to his memory. 

The most interesting portion of the 
Charter-House is the Evidence-room, on 
the northern side of ‘the pile, in which 
are deposited the records of the founda- 
tion, and with them the original charter 
of Sir Walter Manny. is room is 
carefully preserved, no person’ being al- 
lowed access to it but in the presence of 
the master, the receiver, and the regis- 
trar. ‘The ceiling, according to Mr. 
Malcolm's description, is magnificently 
ribbed, and in the centre is a stone on 
which is carved a rose, enclosing 
- rer Ty “ J.H.S." — — 

wator). ite to the c 1 o 
short ete into the weet 
(still so called), in the back wall of 
which one or two of the ancient en- 
trances to the cells are yet remaining. 
Several remains of the original wall may 
be seen near the refectory ; and the tur- 
ret of the chapel is supported by a strong 
buttress, which, with the fragment of 
a tower, still standing at the basement, 
is evidently a portion of the ancient mo- 
nastery. All the other apartments and 
buildings are of comparatively modern 
erection, having been added either during 
its occupation as a private mansion, or 
since its use as a public school. 


The Charter-House has now reverted 
to purposes very similar to those for 
which it was originally founded ; and as 
we see the aged pensioners strollin 
about the grounds attached to the hospi- 
tal, they remind us forcibly of the days 
when, five centuries the four-and- 
twenty devotees retired from the world, 
and dispensed from those venerable walls 
charity and comfort to their fellow- 
creatures. The same substantial food is 
cooked in the .refectory for distribution 
among the poor; and we can scarcely 
suppress a-wish that the officer who now 
presides over the institution as master 
nig exchange his title for that of prior, 
and thus the Charter-House hospital of 
the present day be rendered as similar in 
its constitution, as it is in many of its 
purposes, to the Chartreux hospital of the 
‘ourteenth century. 

Axex. ANDREWS. 





RAILWAY NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


WE “FLY BY NIGHT;” OR A JOURNEY 
TO BIRMINGHAM PER MAIL TRAIN. 


Euston Station.—It is now too late to 
draw contrasts between the old and new 
modes of travelling. The subject has 
Lage in all re a 
We have exchanged patter e 
horses’ feet for the clatter of the train, 
therefore let us look at things as they 
are, and not as they were. You find 
Jirst-class clerks in pea-coats, who care 
not a rush for the rush of gers, or 
where they are going. eir business 
is solely to take money and deliver the 
check which is to accelerate your pro- 

. The first proof you meet with of 

march of intellect is a display of 
evening papers—the “Sun,” the “Globe,” 
the former enlightening you whilst pass- 
ing over the latter. Next, the platform 
and the promenade, where “ those even- 
ing belles” are heard in such sweet con- 
verse with their partners, until another 
bell interferes to order off the train; and 
lo! = how short a gt —— 
splashy streets, its its brilliant 
sithek theatres, and lions, all recede, 
“ and leave not a rack bebind.” 

We are now on our puarag= lock, 
out, and what do you see? Nothing ! 
Look around the carriage, and what. do 
you see? Three or four ing part- 


ners! What isto be done? Take your 
pencil, and sketch. 
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The scene is now Watford. Pleasant 
reminiscences arise of a sojourn there 
last summer; but one might as well, 


now, be a thousand miles from the splen- i 


did parks of Essex, Clarendon, est- 
ininevhaga aoe tashasignd Ser » hagelead 
etter- are exc for a hogs: 
or two of water, and we proceed to the 
Tunnel. 

Worverton.—This is the half-way 
house ; and here the attendants, instead of 
giving a stanza from the opening duet in 


“ Paul and Virginia”—* Do not delay” trai 


—tell_ you that ten minutes’ delay is 
allowed ; and then what a general arous- 
ing of slumbering souls takes place to- 
wards @ rene Aan refectory, where 
you can obtain—what does the reader 
think ?—hot elder wine out of a tea- 
hettle and Banbury cakes. To be sure, 
the accommodations are temporary, but 
the Birmingham Railway, with its six 
millions sterling .of capital, might allow 
its passengers to treat themselves, after 
a ride of , wnat fifty and sixty miles, 
with something better than trash, only 
fit for children. The subject induces-a 
peevish feeling, which, it not being the 
object of this sketch to exhibit as we 
proceed, cares not to “ Arise as in the 
elder time, warm.” 

It occupies about six minutes to pass 
through the famous Kilsby Tunnel, two 
miles in length, which has cost upwards 
of 600,0002.; but where and what is the 
hone ? » 2 ne yype Mee of 
wheels o: engine and carri tells 
you that the smn is iiicé revertetatea 
than it was just before; and if you look 
out, you see the bricks of which the 
tunnel is built ruled into lines and 
become a moving panorama. How 
many thousands of muscles of men and 
horses have been from daylight to even- 
ing, for many dreary months, set in mo- 
tion, to bore this immense tube out of the 
solid earth! and how has the ingenuity 
of engineers been taxed to accom ish the 
work by the shortest possible cut! Why, 
the vaunted “ galleries” of Napoleon on 
the Simplon are fools to it, albeit Nap. 
was no sleepy personage. 

Kissy Station. —“ Passengers for 
Northampton, Leicester, ‘Nottingham !” 


* It is but justice to observe that this sketch 
was written the * yefreshment 
Bo A were built, nee cine ol serene ype 
at verton, although savouring strongly 
movopely in sme rexpets are a4 Frenchman 
would say, negatively, * not bad.” 


themselves on having from the 
in, : 
dott, sdbep (even Mf sively anal 
as even ¥ 
the scho : . The head master 
has laid his upon the pillow, and is, 
perhaps, dreaming of giving the’ rod to 
some tail. Guess what you 
see of Rugby—green fields. 
‘* Tis as the general pulse of life stood still.” 
Coventry. — Arrived here without 
being sent. The abode of ribbon-men 
and Peeping Tom. To Birmingham 
eighteen miles. Just begin to find out 
that we have exercised ourselves with 
mundane affairs long enough ; and whilst 
thinking what sort of a bed we shall get 
at the end of our journey, a sudden burst 
of light announces the arrival at the 
Birmingham station, and eighteen miles 
have been passed over before. you could 
say “God bless us!” Again, in the 
busy world at midnight, coachmen, cads, 
omnibuses, we even horses, once mee 
ear upon scene, dragged out o! 
ween atlas to ale or a train 
which in this case. was fully an hour 
beyond its time ; and it would be well to 
understand why seven hours should be 
necessary to travel 112 miles—only siz- 
teen miles an hour! But, to be sure, ten 
minutes’ “ delay”. was allowed on the 
road to drink elder wine out ¢ a tea-kettle. 
CATOR. 





Literature. 


Correspondi 


Academia de la Historia of Spain, &c. 


Txese documents, recently published by 
the Camden Society, have edited by 
Mr. Jetdan, assisted by Mr. J. Bruce and 
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Mr. T. Wright. It is a collection of great 
interest, and the editor has well performed 
his task by directing attention to many 
of the items, which are most worthy of 
notice. Wishing to give our readers a 
curious morceau, we abstain from oe 
ened commentary, and select, as that which 
is most likely to gratify the curiosity of 
the London world, the “ Remembraunces 
for my Lorde Mayre of London,” in 1522, 
on the occasion of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth paying a state visit to Henry 
the Eighth. It will amuse our readers to 
find not only that the fare of the forei 
ests was di t from that which the 
peror of Germany would find if he 
came to England in 1843, but the localities 
in which he and his great lords would be 
odged are considerably removed from 
those which received their courtly an- 
cestors. In those days the Cockney, who 
lories inthe name of London, will see that 
aternoster-row, Ivy-lane,and Warwick- 
lane, were something, before the upstarts 
Regent-street, Pall-mall, and Piccadilly, 
were built or thought of. ‘“ My Lorde 
Mayre,” in the paper we have mentioned, 
is duly remembered. 

“* F'yrst to assign iiij bakers within the 
= of pyran to serue the noblemen 

lon to themperor that be | 
in Sa ceanied howtee of Paules oan toe 
aboutes, and oder places within the Citie. 

“Ttem, to assign the Kynges wax 
chaundeler to serue them of torches, 
queryer prelettes, and sisus. 

“ Ttem, to assign a tallowe chaundeler 
for white lightes. 

- ~~ to a bene for 7 
uyng of oxen, shepe, calves, hogges o 
gresse, fleches of bacon, marybones, and 
ee as shalbe called for. a 

“Ttem, to assigne ij ewe 
for prouision of 1 to be redy a 
pykes, tenches, bremes, caluer salmon, 


and such oder deyntes of the fresshe 
water. 


“Item, to appouynt ij fyshemoungers 

for prouision of wt he x8 
oe sy Ad gem pers 8 ters to serue 

for the said persons of all maner pultry. 

“ Item, to prouide into euery Fae 
woode, coole, russhes, strawe, and suche 
oder necessaries. 

“Item, yt ys requyset that there may 
be alwayes ij carpenters in aredynes to 
ey euery place with suche 
as shalbe thought good, as cupbords, 
formes, bordes, trestles, bedestedes, wi 
oder necessaries wher lak shalbe. 


“Item, to see euery lod fur- 
nesshed with pewter dysshes “Find sau- 
cers as shalbe thought sufficient. : 

“ Item, to furnysshe euery howse with 
all maner kechyn stuf, yf there be anny 
lake of such lyke within anny of the 
said houses, as broches of dyuerseswortes, 
potts and pannes, ladles, skemers, gryd- 
yrons, with suche oder stuf as shalbe 
named by the officers of the said noble- 
men. 

* Ttem, t ij men to serue for 


all maner of sawces 1 s- 
“Ttem, to appouynt § tallowe Shaen- 
delers to serue for all maner of sawces.* 

* Ttem, to warne 8 
to putt all thier stuf of householde in 
euery office agaynest there commyng, to 
be os ig ag webeep 

e 

pupal to cae OU maneee of 





spices. 
Mothers and ters: a Comedy. By 
Robert Bell, . author of “ Mar- 


riage,” a Comedy; &c. 

Tuts play was acted at Covent Garden 
Theatre for the first time on Tuesday, 
and received throughout with shouts of 
applause. ‘The writer has greatly im- 
roved on his former successful effort. 
‘ost of the genteel comedies of modern 
date have presented us with e t ta- 
pestry, too quiet to please. Here we 
ve vigorous, well-directed satire, strik- 
ing incidents, and an ingenious plot. 
We must spare further remarks at the 
present moment to make room for an ex- 
ig a Trevor, the ge iP i 
play, a humble yee> agp Lady Ma- 
nifold—treated with cruelty by her pa- 
troness—has gained the affections of 
Sand; ata a oP warned by his L-9s 
on whom he is depending, against a love- 
match. The eaerined scene, which 
concludes the third act, and which made 
a powerful impression on the audience, 

will explain the rest. 

Act ILL.—Scens II. 
Lady Manifolds. A window at the back, 
opening a conservatory. Emily 
seated tn 


thse sstoniey © Lady Mani- 
Sold standing at the window. 


Manifold. 1 tell my love, 
yoo Out understand it. Ts loniship’s 


* These two directions for the of sawces 
are printed as they stand in the MS. 
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attentions to Mabel were quite remark- 
able. You know, my dear, I couldn’t 
suffer such a scandal to.go forward in 
my house. 

Emily Manifold. I'm sure I don’t care 


what attentions he shews her. 
That's your simplicity. You have no 


lordship does. Merey, love! what will 
become of you when you're married if 
you don’t know when to care, and when 
not to care. 

—: ecm nme I suppose Til learn, 

ly Manifold. Then the sooner you 
begin Peas mo I tell you that his 
lordship was most marked in his atten- 
no Rmdly, Men And I tell. you I 
fanifold. te 
den'otaey etearlid conan ee 

Lady Manifold. But I tell you, you 

ought to care. 
ily Manifold. But I tell you I can’t 
care. I’m trying to care as fast as I can, 
but I can’t. 

Lady Manifold (aside). She hasn't the 
ey 
another experiment. (To “ 
love,—look at me, dear, ~~ ewiy 
that stupid book ; you're not reading now, 
you know. Emily, ll send Mabel out 


ah ada ‘old. Well. if 
‘mili ifold. Well, you ma: 
you like, bat T don't see the yood of 
Lady Manifold. It will prevent Lord 
Merlin from having any opportunity of 
seeing her. 
meg co Toes eee 
a seein 4 
or ads anifold. How, aay lepocelt ? 
Emily Manifold. Because if he wants 
ce rt en a Bap Be ae 
8 an can’t prevent him ; but 
if you ke Por in the use, she can’t 


forbid her to see him. 

Emily Manifold. I'm sure, ma, I 
wouldn't. 

Lady Manifold. Why, love ? 

Emily Manifold. Because it will make 
her think too much of him, I'm sure if 
any one bah tomay to me seit T shouldn't 
see Captain herself’)—any one, 

rah I saw ion 


Td never be 
. Lady Mi (aside). What 


of 4 guilelessricas! (To Emily.) 
an jessness o fe 

Wel love, ll take your advice, (rin 

the bell;) Yl only fust tell her that’ she 


t permission. 
anifold. That's very true. Til | 


55 
must not—(Enter Servant)—desire Miss 
Trevor .to: come here—(. 


that she must not make herself too pro- 
minent when we have company. 


Enter Mabel. 

Mabel Trevor. You wished to see me, 
madam. 

Lady Manifold. Yes, Mabel, I wished 
to say a few words to you about your 
manners in i 
lanifold. Y: “an Mabel 

ou 
that when I took you into my house—i 


ation it was un you were to fill. 
Mabel Trevor. I do, madam. You 
were kind enough to say that, knowing 
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Whatever I do is wrong—and then the 
“Tandy Manifold. Distance! " Perhaps 
ifold. _ Distance 
yu “ ee be placed on a level with 
iss ifold, who has been brought up 
with such expense and care? Distance !* 
Let me hear no more such observations. 
Mabel Trevor. I am silent, madam. 
Lady~ Manifold. I wish you would 
learn to be silent before company. “ What 
will Lord Merlin think of the decorum 
of my house after last night? I, who am 
so particular about the conduct of young 


le ? 
PSMabel Trevor. Lord Merlin? De- 
corum? Last night? You are bound, 
madam, in common justice, to explain the 
calumny you point at me. Were I even 
humbler than I am, you ought not, you 
shall not, whisper away my character. 

Lady Manifold. Character ! Who ever 
thought of your character? I really 
didn’t imagine such an idea ever entered 
your head. Mercy upon us! but things 
are surely taking a strange turn, when 
our very pensioners must threaten us with 
their characters !"* 

Enter Servant. 
Bro Sir Gregory Plump and Capt. 
ontague are in the library, m ’ 
and they desired me to any diak they iene 
just come from Lord Merlin’s. 

Lady Manifold. We shall be with them 
ange, 5 (Exit Servant.) Come, my 
ove. I dare say his lordship will be here 
to look at your horse. Miss Trevor, we 
shall not trouble you to appear in the 
drawing-room this evening. Come, my 
love. What a sweét colour you have, 
child! (Ezit with Emily, patting her on 
the cheek.) 

Mabel Trevor. The insolence of power! 
—the abuse of rank and fortune! I 
should: sink under this, or die in the 
struggle to redeem myself from it, but 
for the new life, and the new love of life 
with which I am inspited. What a 
change a few hours have made in my 
destiny! Iam no longer desolate, looking 
out in despair upon a living world, in 
which nothing lives for me. I am no 
longer alone. Thank God for that! 
Robert—I love even the echo of his name. 
He—he will protect me. I am strong in 
his: streng*h—in his pure and high and 
ennobling love. He will protect me !—- 
(Enter Sandford, hastily, with u disturbed 
air.)—Ah! I am so glad to see you! 


* Omitted iu the representation, 


Sandford. My dear Mabel! 
~ Mabel Trevor. I was thinking of you 
at that moment. 

Sandford. — and I—Mabel—I 
was thinking qu 

Mabel Traverse you ill? 

Sandford. Ti !—No. 

Mabel Trevor. You are very pale. 

Sandford. So my uncle says—nothing ! 
—TI couldn't sleep last night !—but, Ma- 
bel, your hand trembles—has anything 
happened ? 

Mabel Trevor. Oh! perhaps I oughtn’t 
to tell you. 

Sandford. I must know—concealments 
between us, Mabel, are dan; i 

Mabel Trevor. There shall be none. 
Lady Manifold has just been reminding 
me that I am a dependant upon her 
bounty. She has hinted something about 
my laughing and talking last night—it 
seems I was in great spirits! You can 
answer for the cause if it were so! 

Sandford. Well? . 

Mabel Trevor.. Well!—it hurt me— 
wounded me, that I should be accused of 
a rg jap aarti 
be tt I was no longer un 
ont thought — coniie you would 
vindicate me, and—( perceiving gradually 
that he has turned from her, she drops her 
voice.) You are ill? ; 

Sandford (shuddering). No—no—upon 
my. honour ! Tah! 

Mabel Trevor. Honour! What is the 
matter ?—Tell me —I have a right to 
know—a right to—right? My heart 
dies in the word—that I should have 
need to use it! 

Sandford. Come—come, Mabel; you 
are agitated. Perhaps you misunderstood 
her ladyship. 

Mabel pi Is it possible? That 
you, who only last night were so full of 
indignation at her cruelty, which I have 
borne so long without a murmur, should 
tell me, now that she has added insult to 
on that I have misunderstood 


Sandford. Mabel, for Heaven's sake, 
be calm. 
Mabel Trevor. Calm! I am—I am— 


I am stone. 
Sandford. What is this ? What have 
I said? Wretched, wretched Sandford ! 
Mabel Trevor. Wretched, indeed, if 
you repent what you have done. 
Sandford. Repent—no—I love you 
with my whole being 
Mabel Trevor. You do not. If you 
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did, and heard that I had ‘been. wronged, 
or that but a breath of slander, however 
distant, however faint, had fallen 

me, 
on of lightning. You do. not love 


me 

Sandford. Oh! Mabel, if you knew 
the tortures I suffer—recollect your own 
words — the circumstances you de- 
scribed— 

Mabel Trevor. I see it now. The 
truth breaks upon me. 

Sandford.. To what horrid issue will 
this lead ? 

Mabel Trevor. You have reconsi- 


our 

Mabel Trevor. Have my senses forsook 
their office ? again. 

Sandford. l, hear me! Like 
yourself, Iam a dependant. I have no 
fortune of my own. .My whole 7 gl 
tions hang i ps my uncle.. With one 
word he could consign me to destitution. 

Mabel Trevor. You must not offend 
your uncle. 

Sandford. I dare not—he was kind to 
me when I had no other friend in the 
world. But he has different notions of 

i highconnexion: 
there is my misery. If we could con- 
ceal our attachment from him, we might 


be happ — 

Mabel Trevor. Conceal? It is ended 
for ever—what have we to conceal ? 

Sandford. You must not = thus. 
I will never marry. He will be content 
with ag I'm ig uml se de- 
vote my life to you, es fore 
ward > take 9 hand. f 

Mabel Trevor. Do not touch me. My 
hand shrinks from you, as my soul does. 
Had you the wealth of England and its 
noblest titles, and them out at. my 
feet, I would scorn them, as I scorn 
now! Oh! how have I been deceived ! 
"Tis over. I explained to you my situa- 
tion—I warned you against the inequality 
of our circumstances—you overruled my 
feeble reason—you wrung from me the 
secret of my woman's heart. You have 
broken that heart! a heart that loved 
and trusted you. I cannot disguise the 
bitterness of this trial. But even at this 
moment of agony, that broken heart, 
in the depth of its purity, revolts from 


you would have answered it with a shall I 
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you. Begone! We never, never meet 
Sendford Villain — villain! where 
ide my disgrace! [Rushes out. 


| Miscellaneous. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 
mg igre first lecture 
before Agricultural Societ 

man: Valuable hints, j 
felicity. We the 
abstract of the discourse, from the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle :— 





The albumen of blood, a ger at of 
an egg, : in, physical, in 


these substances, as analyzed. by various 
chemists from the animal and vegetable 








kingdom, as seen in the following table, 
prove their identity. : 
oaks 
Z g 
Carbon....... 4:2 | 54:1, | 5:5 | 54°19 | 54722 
H 75) 71) 7 7.5 | 7°89 
Nitrogen . 1-4 | 15°6 | 18-7. | 1879.| 15°71 
Oxygen...... 24-4 | 23-2 | 99-2 | 99°59 | 21°56 




















These analyses do not differ more than 
the analysis of the same substance. Plants, 
in fact, contain within them the flesh of 
animals, and all the animal i 
does in nee Soe Os i 
ight 
thelr food 


of plants, 
you which contain no nitrogen; a yp 


starch, , gum, &e. These are. not 
i o erisudan: tie’ ie oak i 
making the flesh; and when animals 
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carbonic acid, the very gas that is pro- 
duced by the burning of wood or charcoal 
in a fire. Charcoal is carbon, and animals 
take in daily a large quantity in their 
food. It is the burning or combustion of 
this in the body that produces animal 
heat. In hot countries animals on this 
account take less carbon. The food of 
the East Indian contains only about twelve 
r cent. of carbon, whilst that of the 
lander contains seventy. The taste 
of the Greenlander, who drinks train-oil 
and eats tallow-candles, oy ae be pitied ; 
but it is necessary to his healthy exist- 
ence. Another reason for animals ac- 
quiring carbonaceous food in cold cli- 
mates is, that the air is more condensed, 
and the same measure contains a greater 
quantity of oxygen, that gas being the 
agent which, by uniting with the carbon, 
and forming carbonic acid, gives out the 
heat. Strong exercise also demands a 
large supply of carbonaceous food, on ac- 
count e oxygen taken in during the 
hard breathing thus produced. Oxygen, 
when once taken into the system, never 
escapes uncombined, and would destroy 
the whole fabric of the body unless a 
fresh supply of material was given. 
Clothes, by keeping in animal heat, render 
less carbonaceous food necessary to keep 
the body up to its proper temperature. 
The following table exhibits the principles 
of food necessary for the two great pro- 
cesses—nutrition and respiration :— 








Elements of Nutrition. |Elements of Respiration. 

Vegetable Fibrine Fat: - 
» Albumen Starch 

9, Casein Gum 
Animal Flesh Sugar 

” Blood Wine 
Spirits 

Beer 








If it were not for some power within the 
animal fabric, it would soon become a 
prey to the chemical action of oxygen. 
i Sere teas 
vitality—a principal independent 
mind, and Thich constantly opposes the 
destructive chemical laws to which the 
body is subject. Disease is the tem- 
porary ascendancy of the chemical over 
the vital foree. Death is its victory, A 
dead body exposed to the action of oxygen 
is age into dpa ore 
—car drogen, and nitrogen, in 
form of carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
water ; and these are the elements from 
which plants again prepare materials for 


the living body. These remarks will 


explain man known to the agri- 
cree, and will assist him in inderlng 
more certainly many of the objects of 
his ‘labours. It is well known that 
cattle do not fatten so well in cold 
weather asin hot. ‘The reason is this :— 
The fat is a highly-carbonized substance, 
formed by the animal from its carbon- 
aceous food. In cold weather, the carbon 
in this food is consumed in keeping up 
the heat of the animal, which is at that 
season more rapidly carried off. This is 
illustrated in an experiment made 

Lord Ducie at Whitfield. One hundred 
sheep were placed in a shed, and ate 20 
Ibs. of Swedes each per day; another 
hundred were placed in the open air, and 
ate 25 Ibs. of Swedes per day—yet at 
the end of a certain period the sh 


which were ye eto although the 
a fifth less food, weighed 3 lbs. a head 


more than the unprotected sheep. The 
Treason is obvious: the exposed sheep had 
their carbonaceous food consumed in 
or up their animal heat. Warmth 
is seen to be an equivalent for food. 
This is also illustrated by the fact, that 
two hives of bees do not consume so 
much honey when er as when se- 
parate, on account of the warmth being 
ter ; and they have less occasion for 
the honey, which is their fuel. Cattle, for 
the same reason, thrive much better k 
warm than when exposed to the cold. 
The cause of animals getting fat is, that 
they take in — carbonaceous oo ng 
ey require for producing animal heat ; 
the eo ~ uence is, that it is deposited in 
the ce 


accumulation is not n 
of the body. When stored up, however, 
it will serve the body for keeping up its 
animal heat, and by this means ts if, 
till it is all consumed. An instance is 
related of a fat Pig kept without food for 
160 days, havi kept alive by its 
fat. Another element necessary in the 
fattening of animals is motion or exercise. 
Every action of the body — nay every 
thought, isattended with chemi change 
a portion of the deposited tissues are thus 
being constantly consumed. On this 
account, when animals are fattened, they 
are kept quiet. The cruel practice of 

ig geese BY nailing their feet to 
the floor, and of cooping pigeons and 
chickens before they are udifed, arises 
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from a knowledge of this fact. When 
prizes were given by our tural 
societies for : 


open air and action. 
It is very difficult to fatten sheep and 
oxen in July, on account of the flies, 
which, stinging, keep them in a state of 
constant motion. The Cornish miners, on 
account of the laborious nature of their 
occupations, consume more food than la- 
bourers with lighter work. aioe 
late riots in Lancashire, the unemployed 
operatives found out that exercise and 
cold made them hungry; accordingly, 
they kept quiet in bed, and heaped upon 
themselves all the covering they could 
find. Englishmen in the East Indies are 
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obliged to take a great deal of exercise, THE LANDED INTEREST OF 
because eat and drink highly-car- SPAIN. 

bonised ; and the heat of the climate Wrrnovr pessrin, ba -docis dy politics, 
not allowing the of much heat we pany snes t jion 
from the body, they are obliged to take now on the tapis relative to the corn laws. 
in by exercise oxygen, in order to destroy After the parti t which has 
the carbon which would otherwise accu- been made of aban the 

mulate, and produce liver disease. Inthe formerly deemed i ble to the 
Scotch prisons, the quantity of food given i , the fol 

to the mers is regulated by the work 


on which they are engaged. 
workers having the most food. ‘The flesh 


of the stag becoming putrid shortly after f 


its death, arises from the quantityjofoxygen 
which it takes into its system during the 
hard breathing of the chase. A hunted 


hare, for the same reason, is as tender as_ the backs of 


one that has been kept for a fortnight 
after being shot. The reason is the same. 
In both cases the action of the o on 
the flesh produces hing decom- 
position —in the one, quickly; in the 
other, slowly. Bacon, on the same prin- 
ae was at one time rendered more 
delicate i ing the pig to death. 


on account of the violefit action to which 


and which also indicated what might be 


xpected from their ication to the i 
Experiment. j 


e 
Fi eRe fed in the air 
ive ‘were 
between the 21st of November and the 
1st of December; they consumed 90 Ibs. 
of food per day, the temperature of the 
44 


At 
the el of this fine they 2 The. 


is likely to be most affected by the ulti- 


mate decision :— 
With the ex of Catalonia, Va- 
lencia, and Mi: corn is conveyed on 


now ; 
of their by ben, bike 03 
sot on te pene ern 
way. of price 


. The 
one should think, to be in proportion to 
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100 English miles. Seville is almost the 
only shipping port for the exportation of 
the surplus produce of the kingdoms of 
Seville, ova, and Estremadura. Cor- 
dova, however, yields but little. It is 
from the country south and east of 
Seville that the finest grain is procured; 
om were mee ee - a 
ins .properly cultivated, the produce 
might pa + Spain. But the popu- 
lation is so scanty, and 3 80 little 
industry, that the price of wheat is there 
generally above the average of the other 
agricultural districts. . In proportion as 
rices advance at Seville, supplies come 

m a ter distance, from the plains 
of. Badajos, and even from Truxillo and 
Caceres. ura occasionally finds 
an outlet for its surplus produce in Por- 
tugal, the price of wheat being usually 
much higher in that country; but its free 
introduction is prevented. 

The kingdoms of Old Castile and 
Leon are the granaries of Spain. They 
have their outlets in the north by various 
ports from Gijon to St. Sebastian, the 
ote being Santander and Bilbao. 

e provinces of Burgos and Palencia 
are the nearest points from which these 
— get any considerable supply 5 the 

istance being from 130 to 140 English 
miles from each. The elevated and rich 
campos, which extend from ‘ono to 
Burgos, and thence on each side of the 
Arlanza and Pisuerga, and along the 
Canrion and numerous other. streams 
which water the provinces of Palencia, 
Valladolid and Zamora, yield immense 
quantities of wheat; and farther to the 
west and on the south side of the Douro, 
the provinces of Toro and Salamanca 
may be considered as forming a portion of 
the richest wheat-country in Spain. The 
crop is often so abundant for a series of 

ears, that the produce of the fields at a 

istance from the villages is sometimes 
allowed to rot on the ground, the ex- 
pense of conveying it home being con- 
sidered beyond its value! It was calcu- 
lated, that the accumulated surplus of 
four or five successive years of good 
crops in the silos and granaries of these 
lains, amounted, at the close of the 
vest of 1828, to 6 millions of fane- 

or 1! million Winchester quarters. 
The ordinary cost of carriage does not 
exceed that already mentioned—viz., 7s. 
or 8s. a quarter for every 100 miles, but 
the means of tran are so defective 
and badly organized, that when any ex- 
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traordinary demand for exportation takes 
ple » the rates advance enormously. 

Thus in September, 1828, the usual 
price was 7s. or 8s., but in consequence 
of extensive demands from England and 
France, it rose two months after to 14s. 
and 16s. per quarter. 

‘The roads from Medina del Campo, 
and Rio Seco, Valladolid, &c., to the 
ports are pretty good, but from Sala- 
manca and Samora they are hardly prac- 
ticable 4 loaded carts. si ox-carts 

eac m 30 to 32 fane or 6} 
pe a stout mule 24 ane ty or half 
a quarter. There are a few waggons 
employed, which carry from 90 to 100 
anem, (18 or 20 quarters) but their 
number is inconsiderable. Taking Bur- 
gos and Palencia as the two central 
points whence the shipping ports have to 
draw their supplies, the axenage distance 
is about 135 English miles. order to 
deliver 100,000 quarters monthly, in 
these ports, 5000 carts, with two oxen 
each, would be required; making the 
journey in 84 working days, includin 
all delays for loading, discharging, an 
weighing, as well as for repairs, (the 
carts having wooden wheels only, and 
subject to continual accidents,) at six 
quarters each 4... ss. ose ove 90,000 

and 5000 mules making four 
journeys per month, with half. 
a quarter each ... .... -. 10,000 





Total per month 100,000 





To keep Palencia and Burgos con- 
stantly supplied, at least an equal num- 
ber of carts and mules would be neces- 
sary to bring the grain from the more 
distant places; and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether such a number of 
oxen, and mules, could be procured in 
the whole of the adjoining provinces, 
even allowing that. every other kind of 
Pa ua gs abandoned & the time. 

erhaps, by a ve t effort, 50,000 
or 60,000 le. Sight be. delivered 
monthly in the ports of Gijon, Bilbao, 
and Santander ; But when we allow for 
the carriers uired to conduct the 
other business of the country, it will be 
seen that.even this would demand more 
exertion than could under ordinary cir- 
cumstances be accomplished. And in 
confirmation of what has now been stated, 
it may be mentioned, that during last 


January, when the greatest activity pre- 


vailed in the conveyance of wheat on ac- 
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about 3000 


count of the exports to En 
in Bilbao 


fanegas were daily delivered 


from the interior, being at the rate of authors distin 


about 18,000 quarters a month, working 
on Sundays. 

The Arrieros (carriers, or muleteers) 
have long been accustomed to travel only 
on certain roads, and hardly any reward 
will tempt them to go out of their beat. 
On this account corn from the interior 
has usually to be loaded and’ unloaded 
three or four times before it reaches its 
destination. ‘The honesty of the carriers 
and muleteers is put to the proof every 
day, and it is but justice to say, that 
goods entrusted to them are very rarely 
lost; though between distant places 
packages frequently pass through the 

ds of six or eight different carricrs, 
without any receipt or road bill. The 
carriers are also the travelling merchants 
of the country, supplying the markets of 
the interior with every kind of produce 
in demand. In Spain there are no exten- 
sive corn merchants, as in England and 
other countries, whose operations, being 
conducted on a large scale, tend to equa- 
lize prices throughout the country, and 
from one season to another. The Arrieros 
engross this branch of commerce, con- 
tenting themselves with a moderate re- 
muneration for the mules and servants 
employed. The merchants in the sea- 
ports speculate only on exportation to 
other countries, rarely on sales in the 
interior. 





PRODROMUS. 


Ar the beginning of the twelfth century, 
tired of heroic Seeds celebrated in shal- 
low verses, the idea was conceived of 
blending poetry and romance, and thus 
producing epics of common life. 
Theodorus Prodromus, who ‘made use 
of this vehicle for insinuating a romance, 
lived in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Gaulmin says that he was a Rus- 
sian by birth, but he passed the greater 
pet of his life in Constantinople. He 
ived by his pen; but although he pos- 
sessed considerable erudition and in- 
dustry, he did not live very well. In his 
farewell to the Byzantines, on the occa- 
sion of his quitting Constantinople to fol- 
low the Archbishop of Trebizond, he 
talks of leaving acity where his literary la- 
bours had met with no reward. Prodromus 
was a monk, gnd after his profession took 


ceive nobody into a belief of its truth; 
as will be seen by the follo passage, 
which is preserved by C de la 


Rochette. It is translated from his dia- 
tribe against a person who had accused 
pe avvtaancerae? Se excessive 
attachment to letters; , apparently, 
must have been written after he had 
become the “ and illiterate monk.” ' 
“T am not,” says he, “ of low extraction ; 
many people mi y birth. 


have learnt grammar; I ‘have 

rhetoric—not that which is vomited 

your cold ‘Simocateses and their imita- 

tors, but the rhetoric of Aristides an 

Plato. Were I not afraid of ‘be 

cused of presumption, I would 
. . : ’ the 1) s 


weak? ges 


Plato, in the theory 
- of which I am ignorant. 
posed so many discourses, that 
it would be difficult to ascertain their 
number. I speak with fluency; but I 
have one defect which I will not attempt 
to dissemble—it is, that my tongue stut- 
ters, and sometimes repeats 

Some people a imagine 

ren 1 


whereas, when reading the works of an- 

it no embarrassment 
at all. If 1 can judge of myself, how- 
ever, my tone, notwithstanding this de- 
fect, does not come off worst in dialectic 
fasta thanderbal agin ny opponent 

a t against m 

—or if by any chance it thon hang 
back, my hand comes to its support, 
and my pen finishes the business.” 


t 





VOLTAIRE AND DENON. 


was 
immediately invited to supper, and was 
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of course kindly received, and entertained 
with hospitality. The young —— 


ae of his venerable host, - 
ved himself an ungrateful guest, by 
eager one ication of that remarkable 
talent for drawing by which he was dis- 
inguished at an early age: he made a 
caricature of Voltaire, which was en- 
graved and circulated in Paris. The 
subject of the drawing was much annoyed 
at. the impertinent and unpardonable 
violation of the sanctity of social inter- 
course, and these letters contain his ex- 
postulations and complaints, which are 
conveyed with so much mildness, and 
such gentleman-like forbearance, that 
they give a very favourable impression 
of the disposition of Voltaire; but the, 
tone, however subdued, shews how deeply 
the sensitive old man felt the insult. 
“ Je ne sais pourquot vous m’avez dessiné 
en singe estropié, avec une tite penchée 
et une ¢ quatre fois plus haute que 
Tautre.” It would not be easy to give a 
reason for making such a representation 
that would be satisfactory to a man of 
honour. If such was in truth the ap- 
pearance of Voltaire at that time, on 
that very account ought Denon to have 
abstained from the treacherous outrage. 





GIULIO CORTESE. 


Grurio Cesare CorresE, an admired 
Italian writer, both of verse and prose, 
was born at Naples, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, of gentle lineage. 
He repaired early in life to the court 
of Ferdinand de Medici, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, where he became a favour- 
ite, and soon enlisted among the vo- 
taries of the Tuscan muse. Having 
fallen in love with a maid of honour, 
of princely blood, he constituted himself 


her knight, but omitting first to ascer- washin 


tain her inclinations. “He followed 
her,” says the commentator on his works, 
“‘ wherever she went, * persecuting her 
with sonnets and madrigals.” The lady 
was haughty, and slighted the r 
swain; who, one day finding her alone 
near a window in a gallery of the palace, 
made her a declaration entreating her to 
be courteous to her poor Cortese. She 
resented his presumption, as warmly as 
Miss Coutts could do the persevering at- 
tentions of the or Mr. Dunn, 
and was moving hastily away, when the 


lover in despair seized her by the arms to 
detain her, but she, t perplexed, 
freed herself, and off one of her 


high-heeled slippers, gave him a sound 
drubbing for his om tog After this, Cor- 
tese bidadieu to the court and to Florence, 
and returned to his native country ; and, 


partly to rev himself, he conceived 
the idea of wri a satirical poem, but, 
instead of court Is, he took for his 


in oftava rima, and 
completed it in five cantos, styling it La 
Vajasseide. It was published in 1604, 

went through sixteen editions in the 
course of the fourteen years that fol- 
lowed. 

“La Vajasseide” is a low burlesque 
poem, describing chiefly the elling 
and profligate its of the Neapolitan 
pop’ » and as such we deem it un- 
translatable. As a picture of low life 
in those times, it contains some. humo- 
rous and curious sketches. Action, pro- 
perly speaking, there is none, unless we 
call tha pa tticoat con- 
Spiracy entered into b vajasse, in 
order me oblige their p ae pn 
to their marrying, and give them the 
customary dowry. One couple is mar- 
ried in the first canto, and in the second 
the bride is put to bed; on which oc- 
casion we have a description of the Ge- 
nethliac mysteries, after having been 
initiated into those of Hymen in the pre- 
ceding canto. Another‘ iage fol- 
lows in canto three, and here we Sie an 
amusing account of a low Neapolitan 
wedding, with all its finery and trap- 
pings, and its more substantial provisions, 
especially in culinary stock, of which 
these people are sel forgetful. In 
the trousseau of the bride we find the 
following articles enumerated: a kettle, 
a spit, a saucepan, a tripod, a bucket, a 
ing-tub, a broom, a platter, anda 
basket full of wooden spoons, a distaff 
and spindle, and plenty of hemp and flax. 
The bride was dressed in a gown of yel- 
low stuff, her face painted or rouged,— 
for this vile custom seems to have been of 
old established among all classes at 
Naples ; she wore glass ear-rings, and a 
mantilla in the Spanish fashion. A 
company ofrelatives and friends assembled 
in the square of the district to witness 
the game of the gander, usual on such 
occasions. The poor bird’s neck being 
well rubbed with soap, the young men 
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their wedding, and we have a third mar- 


those times, the charm is broken, and 
matters end to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties. The janguage is congenial to such 
themes, and admirably calculated for the 
meridian of the Lavinaro and Puorto, 
the St. Giles and the Wapping of Naples. 





LOVE. 
ated t of the Spring, 
(Trameiat iltan Anacreontic, by Melt). * 


A MaInEN fair that never love's fire knows, 
Nor feels the gentle tumults of the heart, 
Is like a a , Waxen rose, 
That ne’er does ; 


throes, 
Nor melts thy soul in flames, or sinks in thrill- 
ing woes ? 


But the dear glance of those deluding eyes 
Betrays the silent secret of thy breast, _ 
The warmth within the vivid ray supplies, 
And in the tender look Love stands confest ; 
Perhaps the name alone awakes thy fears, 
And wounds thy chaste pe ee ears 5— 
But lawful Love unfolds resi charms 
When pure affection’s flame congenial bosoms 

warms, 


From Heaven descending, Love itself first came, 
ing from the bhissful skies above : 


Its charms its original preeinins 
(Fer Hare's it pow’r, like that of earth, 


is Love, 
In its bright course it kindled Sun and Moon, 
And earth and ocean felt the blissful boon ;— 
A secret joy lurks in the sigh sincere, 
And conscious rapture in the sadly-pleasing 
tear. 


When once the blissful sense of mutual love, 
Shall reign triumphant in thy bosom’s throne, 
No longer will thy, wav’ring fancies rove, 

Nor any other lord save Love will own : 

The past is gone ; for that ’tis vain to weep, 

The present moment prompts us joys to reap ; 

The rengthening shade, the rose’s transient 
loom 


The flight of time betray-—and our eventful 
doom. 








LUCIAN. 


Tis Greek romancer is su 1 to have 
lived in the time of Trajan and after 
yore in oe yee i age hi ng 
a sculptor, renouncing 
arts at an early age, he left his native 


coun’ S on perhaps Hangin, apd 
ae ae Antioch he 


able systems, his aim was originali 
org Ag: Hye: Trouskowt 3 





Sepoy Superstition.—In the course of 
the late operations in Affghanistan, a re- 
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Hints to an Indolent Ci ion.— 
“T like to see,” said the Rev. Hewy 
Hughes, in the course of a very able 
sermon, preached at the church in Gor- 
don Square, last Sunday morning—“ I 
like to see a con ion with their 
Bibles in their hands, referring from 
time to time to the chapters to which 
their attention has been drawn, that they 
may not get into the habit of saying, 
thus says this pastor and thus says ano- 
ther pastor, but that they may know the 
truth, and say, “ This is the word of 
God.” 

Remarkable Stream.—At. the bottom 
of a wood belonging to W. Turton, Esq., 
of Knowlton, in Flintshire,’ is a rill of 
water which empties itself into the river 
Dee, and when a person strides across it, 
he is in the kingdom of England, the 

rincipality of Wales, in the provinces of 
Ganterbty and York,’ and’the dioceses 
of Chester, Lichfield, and Coveritry, in 
the counties of Flint and Salop, ‘and in 
two townships. Poca se 

Royal. Marriages.—In France it was 
an ancient when royal personages 
married, for nobles and rs about the 
court to carry soups and wines to the 
bed of the bride and bri mn several 
times in the course of the night. ‘Henry 
V., on, his, marriage with 
fused ‘to interfere with this: custom, in 
order ‘to ingratiate - himself with ‘the 
French. gia ~ 


The lines on the -butied leg of the 
Marquis. of Anglesea are well-known, 
A ee thal er LW? a8 lee 
Pays Bas,” published. in Paris, gives 
following as the real ins ied placed 
over the detachment :—“ Ci est. enterrée 
la_jambe de Tillustre,;-brave; patient, et 
vaillant * Comte - d’ idg tenant 
énéral de 8. M. Britannique, comman- 
en chef Ja cavalerie des:alliés, blessé, 
le 18 Juin, 1815, la memorable bataille 
de Waterloo, gui, par son héroisme .a 
concouru au ; r de av res 
enre humain, glorieusement.décidée par 
éclatante victoire dudit jour.” And he 
says the following epigram: has been 
added by sane tl eae ” 
« Lorsque viendra le jour des morts, 
pale ital de chemin & faire, 
ir 
“A : needs be mi 
wing ct ie, 
And I must march from hence to join 
My corps that lies at home.’’, 


iage with Catherine, re- ?, 


’s children, a little girl, in 
he unfortunate mother had 

“ ‘Where is mamma ?” in- 

uired the child. “She is gone to 

eaven,” the sailor replied. ‘“ And are 
we going to England ?” the poor inno- 
cent asked. moment a wave burst 
over her, and she rejoined her parent in 
the deep. 


From the Gazetteer, Monday, May 9, 
1774.—We are informed that on Tues- 
day last a tomb was opened in one of the 
chapples in Westminster Abby, in the 
presence of the dean, wherein was found 
the intire corps of King Edward the 
First, in his royal robes of silver and 
gold tissue, and a crimson one over that. 

e jewels that were about him appeared 
very bright. He held a scepter and 
dove in one hand, and a scepter and 
‘cross ~? _ the oe MN gee be- 
tween four and five . They 
lifted up the’ crown from his ‘head, and 
his ‘skull appeared bare. His face and 
hands seemed perfectly whole.. He mea- 
sured six feet two inches. He died on 
the 7th July, 1307, in the sixty-eighth 
ear of his age. The above was men- 
tioned in-a book called “ Rymer’s Fe- 
dera,” at the request of the Society of 


Antiquarians. _ 


Profits of Receivers of Stolen Goods.— 
It was in the Court of Common Council 
in' January, 1836, that there was then a 
boy, eleven years of in Newgate, 
who: had 1 a watch worth 50/,; for 
which he got from the receiver no’ more 
than eighteenpence! This, however, was 

d ‘the mark ; “but in a common way, 
thieves, it was. stated, obtain but one 
sixth of the value of the property so dis- 
posed of.“ It would: thence seem that 
robbers are in their turn most mercilessly 
Tobbed. 

2 On a Late Present being returned. 

Though snarlers may the. Premier joke,— 

Weald they there lade He ae 
ye ee one a cloak 
Who seem'd to make “ free?” 
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